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Kiiurattmral Writings 



I. REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

A revision of Harding's "The Story of Europe." 1 — One of the first books to 
appear containing material for the sixth grade as proposed by the Committee of 
Eight was Harding's The Story of Europe. Just how the edition under review 
differs from the first one is briefly explained by the author in the preface: "The 
present book is a version and adaptation of an earlier one, first published in 1912, 
under the title The Story of Europe and planned along the lines recommended 
by the Committee of Eight for the Sixth Grade. The new book differs from the 
old in part by the addition, at the beginning, of a chapter dealing with man's 
earliest history, and of three chapters at the end surveying the course of the last 
three centuries, culminating in the Great War. It is hoped that in the new form 
and under the new needs the book may prove as successful as formerly in meeting 
the old needs." 

Important changes have also been made in the general make-up of the book. 
The marginal notes in the first edition appear in the new one as bold-faced para- 
graph headings numbered consecutively. To some this will not be an improve- 
ment, for there seems to be a desire on the part of many teachers to avoid books 
containing consecutively numbered bold-faced paragraph headings. 



Civilization and the relation of Germany to it. — This is the theme of a recent 
publication 2 on the general subject of civilization and the World War. The 
volume was written during the first two years of the war. The sudden death of 
the author on March 13, 1916, left the work of editing in the hands of others, in 
this case members of this family. 

Generally speaking the book is an expression of what Professor Morse thought 
of civilization and of Germany. It is made up of two parts — one on civilization 
and one on the World War. In Part I one finds discussed such subjects as mean- 
ing of civilization, the civilizing process, the civilized individual, the civilized 
state, and the relation of war and peace to civilization. In Part II a chapter 
each is devoted to the following subjects: "The World Situation in 1914," "Amer- 
ica and Germany," "The Menace of Germany," "What Allied Victory Would 
Mean," and "After the War a New World." Though the manuscripts out of 

1 Samuel B. Harding and Margaret S. Harding, Old World Background to American History. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1919. Pp. xx+378. $0.88. 

* Anson D. Morse, Civilization and the World War. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1919. Pp. xiv+222. 
tl.50. 
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